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time for any one seriously to discuss the possibility of
a great number of Japanese immigrants " transferring
their allegiance" to the United States. The prime
objection is that Japanese law does not recognize the
denationalization of Japanese subjects, as a reference to
Mr. de Becker's learned volumes or the diplomatic
correspondence on the Chientao question will show.

Leaving aside all question of law, racial characteristics
and habits, it would be utterly impossible for Japanese
to forsake their allegiance to their own country and
Emperor. They might, and probably would, be ready and
willing to become naturalized American citizens, but no
laws, oaths or regulations will ever prevent a Japanese
remaining a Japanese; nor will any laws, oaths or regula-
tions ever convert a good Japanese into a good American.
" You is you, and I is I/' says Confucius, and Japanese
ethics are largely founded on Confucian thought.

As I have tried to point out in Japan at the Cross Roads,
the whole object of Japanese policy from Restoration
days has been the creation of patriotism by the identifi-
cation of Throne with State. That has been the great
work of the Meiji Era. It has brought unexampled
glory upon Japan. That alone would be sufficient reason
to discount any attempt of Japanese to denationalize
themselves.1

Again, filial piety, though not so strong as it was, is
still the controlling feature of Japanese morality and
will remain so for many years. Parental authority has
undoubtedly much diminished in the towns, but it is a
striking phenomenon that the Japanese educational
authorities have for the past decade been making strenuous
efforts to resuscitate the theories of filial piety and check
the development of individualism. It cannot be denied
that the interest in Confucianism and Buddhism has
seriously declined since the opening of the Meiji Era, in
part due to the prominence given to Shinto, which was an
integral portion of the Restoration movement. Fukuzawa

1 See also The Making of a New RfMgion, Professor Basil Chamberlain.
London, 1911.